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Memoranda  of  the  LAMBORN  Lineage  and  Its 
Relation  to  that  of  the  ROWES  and 
Other  Family  Names. 

TIIE  LAMBORN  LINEAGE  Must  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  personal  Vitality.  It  so  impressed  itself  on  England 
that  shires,  towns  and  streams  of  the  name  survive  today  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  London,  16  to  65  miles  distant.  Many 
people  in  England  and  America,  and  probably  in  other  lands, 
still  bear  the  name.  By  earlier  records,  they  were  largely 
farmers,  but  later  generations  included  ministers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  editors,  authors,  doctors.  Some  inclined  to  be  poetic, 
and  nearly  all  were  patriotic  and  promoted  good  principles. 
The  earlier  American  Lamborns  were  generally  devout  Friends 
(Quakers),  and  opposed  war  and  slavery.  More  ancient  gen¬ 
erations  were  knighted  (see  the  Lamborn  Genealogy  in  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  and  probably  in  most  big  city  libraries, 
by  Samuel  Lamborn  of  Philadelphia,  1894.  llis  death  occurred 
about  two  years  ago).  Those  knights  were:  Sir  Robert  de 
Lamborn,  A.  1).  1199,  now  726  years  ago;  Sir  William  de 
Lamborn,  A.  D.  1284;  Sir  James  de  Lamborn,  A.  D.  1300;  Sir 
Thomas  de  Lamborn,  A.  D.  1300;  Sir  Joan  de  Lamborn,  A.  I). 
1300.  The  knighthood  coat  of  arms  is  shown  in  colors  in  the 
Lamborn  Genealogy.  The  author,  Samuel  Lamborn,  was  a 
lithographer,  on  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  where 
I  met  him  about  1916.  lie  then  had  several  volumes  of  the 
Genealogy  unsold,  and  was  gathering  records  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  lineage  book. 

English  Ancestry  and  American  Descendants. 

JOSIAII  LAMBORN,  of  East  Hemstead,  Berkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  father  of  six  children.  He  was  born  1659;  died 
12-12-1749,  aged  about  90  years.  His  children  were  Thomas 
(born  1689);  Maria  b.  1693);  ROBERT  (b.  1697);  John 
(b.  1702);  William  (b.  1705);  Sarah  (b.  —  ?). 

ROBERT  LAMBORN,  son  of  Josiah,  above,  was  enam¬ 
ored  of  a  young  woman,  SARAH,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Elizabeth  (Milton)  SWAYNE.  Her  father  did  not  approve 
of  the  marriage,  and  in  1711  came  to  America  and  settled  on 
some  land  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Robert  followed 
his  sweetheart  in  1713  (212  years  ago),  and  saw  Swayne  enter 
a  store  in  Philadelphia,  who  invited  Robert  to  his  home. 
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There  was  but  one  horse  (Swayne’s),  so  they  “rocle  and 
hitched” — one  rode  ahead  and  hitched  the  horse,  which  was 
ridden  by  the  other  when  he  came  up,  who  in  turn  rode  for¬ 
ward  and  again  hitched  (tied).  Swayne  so  managed  that  he 
had  the  last  ride,  and  told  Sarah  Robert  was  coming.  She 
went  out  to  meet  him.  They  were  married  by  Friends’  cere¬ 
mony  8-5-1722,  about  9  years  after  Robert’s  arrival.  Robert 
died  11-22-1775,  aged  about  78  years;  buried  at  London  Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Sarah  included  Robert, 
HANNAH,  William.  Hannah  married  JOB  PACKER  by 
Friends’  ceremony  5-28-1778.  Packer  was  a  farmer,  as  was 
Robert  IT.  Hannah  was  mother  of  twelve  children,  7  girls 
and  5  boys.  Her  daughter  ANN  (b.  7-2-1792;  d.  8-24-1875, 
aged  83  years,  1  month  and  22  days)  married  JOHN  ROWE, 
my  Grandfather  (b.  1-12-1793;  d.  1-28-1848).  They  moved 
from  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  to  La  Grange  county,  Indiana, 
near  La  Grange,  where  they  spent  their  lives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up.  Their  children  were  ABRAHAM  Rowe,  my 
father  (b.  11-28-1819;  d.  1850);  James,  Methodist  minister, 
buried  beside  my  father  in  Rochester  cemetery,  Cedar  county, 
Iowa;  Job  Lamborn,  merchant;  William  C.,  Methodist  minister; 
Mary  Ann  (Taylor)  ;  Tliirza  Jane  (Coyne)  ;  George  F.,  mer¬ 
chant,  and  Elizabeth. 

ABRAHAM  went  to  Iowa  about  1842,  and,  in  Cedar 
county,  married  Frances  Limra  CRAWFORD  (b.  7-25-1826) 
12-24-1844.  Their  children  were  John  Bruce  and  Richard 
Lamborn.  Father  was  a  carpenter,  wheelwright,  builder, 
ingenious,  energetic,  an  earnest  Methodist. 

Grandfather  John  Rowe  had  at  least  one  brother  and 
sister.  The  brother  was  GENERAL  GEORGE  ROWE,  a  man 
of  large  ability,  force  and  an  able  lawyer.  He  used  to  tell  that 
his  Spartan-like  mother  “fed  him  on  skimmed  milk  as  blue  as 
the  heavens,  in  Ohio,  while  he  read  law  by  light  of  the  fire¬ 
place.”  He  became  a  resident  of  Marysville,  California, 
probably  near  the  “Days  of  ’49.”  II is  death  occurred  there 
about  1870  or  1871.  Court  adjourned  in  his  honor,  resolutions 
by  the  local  bar  were  engrossed  on  the  court  records  and  Hags 
of  the  town  were  half-masted.  His  death  was  reported  at 
length  in  the  Marysville  Appeal.  Like  his  courageous  pioneer 
mother,  he  was  a  rigid  parental  disciplinarian.  It  was  told  of 
him,  that  he  trained  his  eldest  daughter  to  habits  of  mental 
control  and  precision,  so  that  lie  could  awaken  her  as  a  young 
girl  from  sleep,  and  she  could  instantly  declaim  quotations 
from  Shakespeare’s  plays  or  other  solid  literature.  She  be- 
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came  an  actress  in  Wallack's  theater,  New  York  City,  of  con¬ 
siderable  note.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a  man  named 
Wheeler,  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  son,  probably,  was  a  law¬ 
yer  there  not  long  ago.  General  George’s  daughters  seem  to 
have  been  talented  and  socially  prominent.  j  > 

General  George’s  sister  MARY  married  Richard  Knott^ 
a  farmer,  who  settled  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  4  miles  south  of 
Tipton,  and  built  the  first  brick  house  in  that  neighborhood, 
some  time  in  the  1840-ties.  I  knew  “Aunt  Polly”  very  well. 

She  was  kind,  sympathetic,  had  brown  eyes  and  was  short 
of  stature.  The  Knotts  family  later  moved  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  where  they  conducted  a  general  store,  bought  grain 
and  were  interested  in  a  gristmill.  There  were  four  children, 
Abraham  Latchaw,  Frederick,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  Both 
Abraham  and  Frederick  were  soldiers  in  the  Union  army  of 
the  Civil  War,  Abraham  a  captain.  The  firm  name  at  Mt. 
Vernon  was  Knotts  &  Goudy,  Goudy  being  Margaret’s  hus¬ 
band.  Elizabeth  was  the  widow  of  a  man  named  Anderson, 
and  had  one  daughter,  Margaret.  The  Knotts  family  later 
moved  to  Kansas,  and  Abraham  practiced  medicine,  which  he 
had  studied  in  Iowa.  lie  was  located  at  Mound  Ridge. 
“Aunt  Polly”  often  spoke  to  me  proudly  of  her  brother,  Gen¬ 
eral  George,  who,  she  told  me,  was  my  great  uncle. 

The  Rowe  name  was  probably  originally,  Rau,  derived 
from  Holland  ancestry,  and  in  pioneer  records  became  Row, 
and  in  course  of  time,  Rowe.  Some  descendants  continue  to 
pronounce  it  like  Rau,  but  others  have  Anglicized  it  into  Ro, 
as  the  original  form  was  lost  perhaps  a  century  ago. 

The  Lamborns  were  generally  Friends  (Quakers)  in  their 
earlier  American  life  and  the  Rowes  generally  Methodists. 
Mary  Ann  married  Venoris  Taylor,  of  Wolcottville,  Indiana. 
Their  children  were  Philoe,  dentist  in  Michigan  (deceased)  ; 
William  Lamborn,  prominent  lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who 
lias  held  important  official  positions  of  state  and  city,  and  gave 
Indianapolis  free  baths  for  the  masses.  Professor  George 
Taylor  of  Fresno,  California,  is  a  bandmaster  and  musical 
instructor.  Frederick  A.  Rowe,  son  of  George  F.,  has  long 
been  manager  of  the  Corporation  Reporter  magazine  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ilis  home  is  in  Oak  Park,  a  suburb.  John  Bruce,  my 
uncle,  was  a  Union  army  soldier,  wounded  at  Shiloh  in  both 
knees  and  disabled.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant. 

FRANK  M.  LAMBORN,  another  descendant  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Robert  Lamborn,  has  been  State  Printer  for  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  past  twelve  years.  His  private  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  is  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 
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The  Packers  were  notably  prominent  in  Pennsylvania. 
One  became  governor.  Job  was  an  extensive  farmer  for  his 
day.  The  Lamborn  name  lias  been  spelled  ten  different  ways. 
It  possibly  originally  had  the  form  of  de  Lamborn  or  La 
Ambourne. 

Among  the  many  interesting  characters  mixed  in  with 
5,000  or  more  names  representing  relationship  by  blood  or 
marriage  in  the  Lamborn  Genealogy,  are  Howard  Pyle  and 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  brilliant  authors  and  artists.  Their  books 
are  in  every  library  of  importance  in  America  and  doubtless 
in  those  of  other  lands.  Benjamin  Webb  was  a  doughty,  able 
editor  and  business  man  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he 
vigorously  opposed  slavery  and  stood  for  the  Union. 

Father  went  to  Iowa  about  1842.  James  M.,  his  brother, 
preached  in  Cedar  county  before  his  death.  Mother  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  most  noble  men  she  ever  knew. 

The  foregoing  Records  and  Recollections  are  printed  before  they 
are  lost,  for  the  interest  of  living  relatives  and  those  who  will 
come  after  me. 

RICHARD  LAMBORN  ROWE. 

February,  1925. 

For  Your  Additional  Memoranda: 
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HENRY  POLK  LOWENSTEIN 
of  Kansas  Pity,  Mo.,  author  of  the 
•‘History  of  Josinh  La m born,”  whose 
distinction  and  public  services  have 
never  been  treated  with  such  elab¬ 
orateness  as  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Lowenstein,  formerly  of  White 
Hall,  Illinois,  where  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Lamborn  resided.  Lamborn’s 
connections  with  Lincoln,  Douglas 
and  other  Illinois  statesmen  of  his 
time  gives  him  a  place  in  Lincolnian 
history  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
accorded. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  POLK  LOWENSTEIN 

Author  of  History  of  Josiali  Lowborn 


With  Introductory  Reworks  of  the  Chairman ,  Eduard  Corr  Pearce,  at 

the  Crave  of  Josiali  Lowborn. 


Exorcises  at  the  Grave. 

Exercises  at  the  grave  of  Josiali 
Lamborn  were  presided  over  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Carr  Pearce,  who  introduced 
the  author  of  the  “History  of  Josiali 
Lamborn,”  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein. 
as  follows: 

Josiah  Lamborn  died  March  31, 
184  7,  a  little  more  than  8  0  years 
ago.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
attorneys  of  his  time,  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  state,  a 
contempory  of  Lincoln  and  Doug¬ 
las,  living,  acting,  moving,  thinking 
in  the  formidable  days  when  the 
history  of  the  state  and  nation  was 
in  the  making.  It  is  fitting  that  on 
this  memorable  occasion  the  bi¬ 
ographer  of  Mr.  Lamborn,  a  former 
resident  of  the  city  of  White  Hall, 
Ill.,  a  prominent  attorney  and  wri¬ 
ter  now  residing  ip  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  should  deliver  the  eulogy  at 
(ho  grave.  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  and  a  high  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  to  introduce  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  Hon.  H.  P. 
Lowenstein,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein’s  address,  Chairman  Pearce 

said:  “In  humble  commemoration 
of  the  memory  of  one  of  White 
Hall’s  most  distinguished  citizens,  1 
place  upon  his  grave  these  (lowers.” 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  V'.  11.  Roberts  of  the 
Methodist  church. 


JOSIAH  LAM  HORN 
(Hy  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein) 


Josiah  Lamborn  was  Abe  Lincoln’s 
•  friend, 

In  legal  combat  oft  they  strove, 

But  when  the  heated  strife  was  at 
an  end, 

Each  pledged  his  friendship  and 
his  love. 

Here  lie  his  bones  in  this  neglected 
spot, 

Beneath  the  bramble  and  the 
brier; 

His  friendships  gone,  his  virtues  all 
forgot, 

E’en  tho  his  soul  a  flame  of  fire. 

Great  Lincoln  sweetly  sleeps  in  mar¬ 
ble  hall 

’Neath  shaft  of  granite  pointing 
high; 

Who  knows  but  in  -that  Highest 
Court  of  all, 

Poor  Lamborn’s  spirit’s  hovering 
nigh? 

The  shapeless  tomb  with  neither 
mold  nor  graft, 

Wherein  his  formless  body  lies, 

Is  more  enduring  than  the  granite 
shaft, 

Majestic,  towering  to  the  skies! 


Josiah  Lamborn  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1809.  He  died  in  the  Amos 
Hotel  at  White  Hall,  Illinois,  March 
31,  184  7,  aged  thirty-eight  years 
and  two  months,  and  is  buried  in 
the  old  cemetery  in  the  Southwest- 
tun  part  of  the  city.  The  Amos  Ho- 
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tel  is  where  Abraham  Lincoln  dined 
on  his  way  to  Alton  to  fight  the 
duel  with  Shields.  Elijah  Lott,  first 
President  of  the  Town  of  White 
Hall,  met  Lincoln  and  his  second, 
Merrynian,  at  the  hotel  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  Carrollton  and  caused 
John  J.  Hardin  and  others  to  pursue 
them  to  Alton  to  stop  the  duel, 
which  they  did.  He  was  a  son  of 
Samuel  Lamborn,  of  said  Chester 
County,  whose  father's  name  was 
also  Lamborn.  The  latter 

was  the  son  of  Robert  Lamborn  of 
Berkshire,  England,  from  whom  all 
of  the  Lamborns  in  America  sprung. 
Samuel  Lamborn,  father  of  Josiah 
Lamborn,  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1811,  and  located  for  a  short 
time  in  Cincinnati.  He  moved  from 
Cincinnati  to  Washington  County, 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  leaving 
three  children  by  his  first  wife,  and 
three  by  his  second  wife.  Josiah 
was  the -eldest  of  the  last  set  of 
children.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  Josiah  Lamborn  lived  with 
his  half  sister,  Margaret  Hilton,  nee 
Lamborn,  wife  of  John  Hilton,  from 
the  time  he  was  about  ten  years  old 
until  he  grew'  into  young  manhood. 
John  Hilton  w'as  his  school  teacher 
for  a  number  of  years.  Mrs.  Hilton 
was  his  favorite  sister.  He  was  a 
very  apt  student.  He  attended  col¬ 
lege  at  Transylvania  University, 
then  known  as  Kentucky  University, 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or  at  Mia¬ 
mi  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  or 
perhaps  both  but  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  record  of  his  graduation  at 
either  of  these  colleges.  He  also 
had  a  legal  education,  and  wfas  a 
member  of  the  Bar  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  and  was  well  known  over 
the  State  when  Lincoln  came  on  the 
scene  as  a  young  lawyer.  He  was 
twelve  days  older  than  Lincoln.  In 
the  “Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois,”  by 
John  M.  Palmer,  it  is  stated  that 

Lamborn  moved  to  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  Jacksonville 
about  1  835.  He  must  have  previ¬ 
ously  located  at  Springfield  because 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 


Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1832, 
accredited  to  Springfield. 

He  married  Miss  Marie  Therese 
Allen,  daughter  of  Noah  Henry  Al¬ 
len.  Mrs.  Lamborn  was  educated 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  in 
St.  Louis,  and  was  a  woman  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement,  and  a  poet  of 
no  mean  ability.  They  had  four 
children,  Gertrude  Irene,  Louise  Eu¬ 
genia,  Annette,  and  one  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Annette  died  when 
she  was  seven  years  old.  Gertrude 
Irene  is  still  living  in  New  Orleans. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Louise  Eu¬ 
genia  is  living  or  not. 

Elected  Attorney  General. 

Lamborn  was  elected  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Attorney  General  of  Illinois 
by  the  State  Legislature  on  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1840,  and  served  until  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1843. 

In  1834,  at  Jacksonville,  Lam¬ 
born  had  a  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  before  Douglas  had  quite 
attained  his  majority,  where  he  is 
referred  to  as  the  “old  war  horse 
of  Democracy,”  and  where  Douglas 
received  the  sobriquet  of  “Little 
Giant,”  which  ever  afterward  clung 
to  him.  It  is  said  this  was  the  only 
time  Lamborn  was  ever  defeated  in 
a  debate,  lie  had  attacked  'Jack- 
son’s  administration  and  was  on  the 
defensive.  In  other  words,  his  par¬ 
ly  organization  was  against  him. 

Lam  born’s  greatest  debate  was  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Spring- 
field,  when  it  was  being  used  tempo¬ 
rarily  as  the  State  Capitol  before  the 
new  Capitol  was  completed,  when 
he  was  joined  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  John  Calhoun  and  Jesse  B. 
Thomas  in  a  political  debate  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  T.  Logan, 
Edward  D.  Baker  and  Orville  II. 
Browning,  which  debate  in  history 
is  known  as  the  eight  days  debate. 
Each  speaker  had  an  entire  evening 
to  himself,  Lincoln  closing  the  de¬ 
bate.  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  direct¬ 
ed  most  of  his  arguments  against 
Douglas  and  Lamborn. 

Lamborn  is  referred  to  in  many 
histories  of  Lincoln,  and  they  were 
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opponents  in  two  cases  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Usher  F.  Linder  in  his  “History 
of  Illinois,”  says  of  Josiali  Lam- 
born  : 

“He  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 
Intellectually  I  know  of  no  man  in 
history  that  was  his  superior.  He 
was  considered  by  all  the  lawyers 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  teresest 
logic.  He  could  see  the  point  in  a 
case  as  clear  as  any  man  1  ever 
knew,  and  elucidate  it,  never  using 
a  word  too  much  or  too  few.  He 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  con¬ 
ceptions  and  always  traveled  the 
shortest  route  to  reach  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  was  a  terror  to  his  legal 
opponents,  especially  to  those  dif¬ 
fusive  wordy  lawyers,  who  had  more 
words  than  arguments.  Severely 
vindictive  when  his  prejudices  were 
aroused  against  a  criminal,  one 
rarely  escaped  under  him.” 

John  M.  Palmer  in  “Bench  and 
Bar”  says  the  following  of  him: 

“Josiali  Lamborn  was  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  that  figured  in  the 

courts  of  Sangamon  County . 

1  heard  Judge  Smith,  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  say  that  he  knew  of  no 
lawyer  who  was  his  equal  in 
strength  and  force  of  argument.  .  . 
He  possessed  high  social  qualities, 
and  his  conversational  powers  were 
of  the  very  highest  order.  As  pros¬ 
ecutor  he  was  a  terror  to  criminals.” 

.All  Able  Prosecutor. 

In  the  book  entitled  “Illinois — 
Historical  and  Statistical,”  by  John 
Moses,  Volume  2,  Page  967,  it  is 
said  that  “Josiali  Lamborn  was  one 
of  the  most  able,  untiring,  merciless 
prosecutors  that  ever  lived.” 

lie  was  essentially  a  criminal 
lawyer  of  the  greatest  ability  and 
skill,  but  almost  universally  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  and  seldom 
failed  of  conviction.  lie  was  con¬ 
nected  with  many  notable  trials,  one 
of  which  created  great  excitement 
throughout  the  State,  and  probably 
was  the  one  which  created  more  In¬ 
terest  and  division  of  opinion  than 
any  other.  It  was  the  famous 


Fisher  murder  trial,  which  took 
place  at  Springfield  in  1841,  and  is 
reported  by  J.  H.  Matheny  in  the 
“History  of  Sangamon  County”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881  by  the  Interstate 
Publishing  Company  of  Chicago, 
wherein  Lamborn  nearly  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  tragic  trial. 
Three  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Trayler  were  accused  of  the  murder 
of  Fisher  and  one  brother  confessed 
to  Lamborn  that  his  two  brothers 
had  killed  Fisher  and  threw  his 
body  in  a  lake.  At  the  trial  he 
stood  by  his  confession  and  it  looked 
like  that  conviction  was  certain 
when  the  State  rested  its  case.  The 
defendants  were  represented  by 
Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  a  law  partner  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Judge  Logan  arose 
and  announced  to  the  Court  that 
the  defense  had  but  one  witness  to 
offer  and  that  he  would  now  take 
the  stand.  Just  then  emerged  from 
the  sheriff’s  ollice,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement,  old  man  Fisher 
himself.  1  he  crowd  became  fren¬ 
zied  thinking  that  Lamborn  had 
wilfully  forced  the  confession  of  the 
brother  that  had  turned  state’s  evi¬ 
dence  to  bring  about  the  conviction 
of  his  two  brothers  to  save  his  own 
life  and  were  about  to  seize  Lam¬ 
born  to  do  away  with  him  when 
Judge  Logan  interceded  and  quieted 
the  crowd.  It  seems  that  Lamborn 
was  innocent  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
tentionally  forcing  the  confession 
and  believed  that  it  was  true. 

Another  equally  interesting  case, 
and  with  more  serious  consequences, 
in  which  Lamborn  was  the  principal 
actor  appears  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  in  "The  Genealogy  of  the  Lam¬ 
born  Family  with  Facts  from  His¬ 
tory,  etc.,”  compiled  by  Samuel 
Lamborn,  a  relative,  and  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1894,  which  is 
more  intense  and  tragic  than  any¬ 
thing  1  have  seen  in  my  research 
concerning  Lamborn,  and  as  this 
book  is  out  of  print  1  will  quote 
that  part  of  the  sketch  which  refers 
to  the  trial: 
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Interesting  Murder  Case. 

“In  a  neighboring  county,  in  a 
difliculty  arising  out  of  politics,  two 
prominent  citizens  became  involved, 
and  one  killed  the  other.  He  was 
arrested  and  indicted  for  murder. 
The  friends  of  the  man  who  was  on 
trial  for  his  life  came  to  Springfield 
and  employed  Edward  D.  Baker  to 
defend  him.  Baker  was  just  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  as  a  great  criminal 
advocate;  was  young,  ambitious, 
and  gladly  embraced  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  add  to  his  reputation  by  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  so  distinguished  a  trial. 
Lamborn  was  prosecutor,  and  he, 
too,  was  young  and  ambitious,  and 
felt  that  Baker  was  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel.  The  author  of 
this  sketch  was  then  studying  law 
with  Baker,  and  was  somewhat 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  de¬ 
fenses  and  selection  of  juries;  and, 
at  Baker’s  request,  went  with  him 
to  the  trial. 

“The  whole  county  was  intensely 
excited.  The  trial  had  assumed  a 
political  aspect;  the  man  on  trial 
was  a  Whig,  and  the  man  killed  a 
Democrat.  Party  lines  were  closely 
drawn,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead 
man  were  clamorous  for  the  blood 
of  the  man  who  killed  him.  The 
court  was  held  in  a  large  frame 
building  used  as  a  Baptist  Church, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  trial  it  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
jury  was  empaneled,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  taken.  The  killing  was  ad¬ 
mitted  and  the  defense  w'as  justifi¬ 
able  homicide. 

“Lamborn  and  Baker  were  both 
strangers  to  the  people  and  jurors, 
neither  having  visited  that  county 
before,  and  each  determined  to  win 
a  victory.  Lamborn  arose  to  open 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  man, 
with  a  most  singularly  musical 
voice  and  the  strangest  tawny  com¬ 
plexion  imaginable.  11  is  *  complex¬ 
ion  could  only  be  compared  to  pat¬ 
ent  sole  leather.  His  whole  counte¬ 
nance  was  utterly  emotionless. 
Over  his  voice  he  had  complete 
control;  sometimes  it  was  soft  and 


musical  as  an  evening  zephyr,  then 
harsh  and  discordant  as  muttering 
thunder,  and  then  as  cold  and 
numbing  as  an  Arctic  breeze.  He 
simply  read  the  indictment,  and 
then  in  a  few  and  unimpassioned 
words,  asked  a  conviction  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  Everyone  w'as  astonished 
and  disappointed.  I  was  watching 
him  intently.  1  knew  the  man  so 
well  that  1  wras  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary;  but  his  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  case  surprised 
me  greatly.  Baker  arose  for  the 
defense.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever 
knew.  His  appearance  was  simply 
magnificent.  Bright,  brilliant,  mag¬ 
netic,  all  hearers  were  impulsively 
drawn  to  him.  He  began,  and  for 
two  hours  that  enraptured  audience 
listened  and  trembled,  and  smiled 
and  wept,  as  never  an  audience  did 
before.  Beneath  the  magic  power 
of  his  burning  eloquence  all  hearts 
were  subdued,  all  angry  passions 
wrere  hushed,  the  fierce  cry  for  blood 
was  stilled,  and  it  could  be  plainly 
seen  that  from  every  bosom  in  that 
vast  audience,  went  up  the  earnest 
prayer:  ‘Let  him  go  free’. 

Asks  for  Adjournment. 

“During  Baker’s  w'onderful  de¬ 
fense  I  was  watching  Lamborn.  He 
sat  perfectly  still,  calm,  passion¬ 
less,  emotionless;  seemingly  totally 
unconscious  of  time  and  place,  and 
with  a  dreamy  far-away  look.  When 
Baker  sat  down  and  the  ipurming 
ripple  of  approval  had  ceased.  Lam¬ 
born  arose  in  a  w'eary  and  listless 
manner,  and  asked  the  court  to  take 
a  recess  until  after  supper,  stating 
that  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  that 
he  wanted  a  little  more  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  answer  to  the  powerful  de¬ 
fense  made  by  Baker.  Court  ad¬ 
journed  until  seven  o’clock,  and  the 
vast  assembly  moved  slow'ly  out. 
After  the  people  had  mainly  left, 
Lamborn  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
lo  go  with  him  as  he  wanted  to  sec 
the  Sheriff.  It  was  difficult  for  him 
to  walk  unless  he  had  some  one  to 
lean  on,  and  he  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  we  called  at  the  house  of  the 
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Sheriff.  The  Sheriff  came  to  the 
front  door  and  invited  us  in.  Lam- 
born  declined,  but  said: 

“  ‘I  am  not  well,  and  my  eyes  are 
so  exceedingly  weak  that  1  cannot 
bear  the  light.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
do  this  for  me.  When  you  open  the 
courtroom  tonight,  1  don’t  want  any 
light  in  the  room  but  one  candle, 
and  1  want  that  placed  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  stand  in  front  of  the  jury.’ 

“  ‘The  Sheriff  replied,  “Will  the 
judge  permit  that?  It  will  leave 
the  room  so  dark.’ 

“Lamborn  said,  T  will  speak  to 
the  Judge;  it  will  be  all  right. 
Baker  made  a  strong  defense,  and 
I  must  answer  it,  for  that  man  is  a 
murderer,  and  must  be  hung;  and 
I  can’t  successfully  answer  it  unless 
you  do  as  1  want  you  to.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  all  right,’  said  the 
Sheriff,  ‘if  the  Judge  don’t  object.’ 

“I  looked  at  Lamborn  in  utter 
astonishment.  What  he  could  mean 
by  such  a  request  was  beyond  my 
comprehension.  1  glanced  several 
times  at  Lamborn  on  our  way  to 
the  tavern,  but  could  learn  nothing 
from  his  imperturbable  counte¬ 
nance.  Seven  o’clock  approached; 
he  took  my  arm  and  we  made  our 
way  to  the  courtroom.  As  soon  as 
I  entered  the  door  1  comprehended 
it  all.  The  house  was  completely 
filled,  and  the  one  solitary  candle, 
casting  its  weird  ghostly  shadow 
throughout  the  room,  sent  a  shiver¬ 
ing  chill  all  over  me,  and  casting 
my  eyes  over  the  faces  of  the  jur¬ 
ors,  I  could  plainly  see  that  the 
same  effect  was  produced  upon  them 
as  upon  myself.  Gone  were  the 
beaming  eyes  and  joyous  counte¬ 
nances  as  they  gleamed  and  glowed 
beneath  Baker’s  glorious  eloquence. 
Gone  the  pulsations  of  mercy  as 
they  then  thrilled  every  bosom. 
Gone  all  the  purer  and  better  emo¬ 
tions  that  lift  us  far  above  the 
darkened  passions  of  vengeance  and 
hate,  into  the  sunlight  of  forgiving 
humanity. 

Acts  tl»e  l*art  and  Wins. 

“Lamborn  slowly  and  deliberately 
arose  in  front  of  the  jury,  that  can¬ 


dle  casting  its  faint  light  upon  his 
cold  and  pulseless  face.  Half  bent 
lie  stood,  leaning  upon  a  chair  in 
front  of  him.  Thus  he  stood,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  utterly 
motionless.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him.  Then  with  a  cold  and  pas¬ 
sionless  sepulchral  voice  he  said, 

“  'Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’ 

“He  partially  straightened  him¬ 
self  up,  pausing  for  perhaps  a  half 
minute,  the  ghostly  shadows  seem¬ 
ing  to  grow  darker  around  him, 
when  again  came  the  fearful  words, 

“  ‘Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’ 

“By  this  time  the  silence  in  the 
room  had  become  absolutely  appall¬ 
ing;  men  ceased  to  breathe  and 
their  hearts  stood  still.  He  raised 
himself  to  his  full  height,  stood  per¬ 
fectly  motionless  for  perhaps  a 
minute  then  in  words  as  cold  and 
passionless  as  death,  came  again  the 
awful  denunciation, 

“  ‘Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’ 

“Then  pointing  his  quivering  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  jury  and  with  a  voice 
that  rang  like  u  trumpet,  he  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Such  is  God  Almighty’s  awful 
decree.  Dare  you  disobey  it?’ 

“He  ceased.  It  was  enough;  the 
work  was  done;  a  verdict  of  guilty 
followed,  and  t lie  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tim  passed  on  to  his  fate.  I  have 
seen  in  my  time  some  wonderful  ac¬ 
tors,  have  witnessed  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  scenes  on  the'  stage,  but  never 
have  1  seen  anything  to  equal  that 
night’s  work  in  that  humble  court¬ 
room.” 

To  illustrate  Lamborn's  wit  and 
humor,  1  will  relate  an  incident 
from  “Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois,  by 
General  Palmer: 

Wit  and  Humor  Illustrated. 

“Lamborn  was  once  prosecuting 
an  old  and  grayhaired  man  for 
stealing  hogs.  Stephen  T.  Logan 
was  defending  him,  and  made  u 
powerful  plea  in  his  behalf,  describ¬ 
ing  the  accused  as  at  man  with  hair 
blossoming  for  the  other  world. 
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with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the 
other  tottering  upon  the  brink.  The 
illustration  was  so  apt  that  it  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  jury, 
which  was  quickly  dispelled  when 
Lamborn  rose  to  reply. 

“  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,’ 
said  he,  ‘his  hair  is  whitening  for 
that  place  which  burns  with  liquid 
fire;  one  foot  is  in  the  grave,  and 
the  other  is  in  his  neighbor's  hog 
pen.’  ” 

The  same  author  after  stating 
that  Lamborn  was  the  most  noted 
criminal  lawyer  of  his  day  at  that 
Bar;  was  a  very  forcible  advocate, 
rich  in  resources,  a  lawyer  by  na¬ 
ture,  not  by  learning;  and  a  legal 
genius,  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  a  temperance  club  organized  by 
Lamborn’s  friends,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  influence  him  against 
the  use  of  strong  drink.  “The  Club 
met  once  a  week.  Time  after  time 
Lamborn  confessed  to  a  violation  of 
the  abstinence  pledge.  Finally  one 
of  the  brothers  undertook  to  dis¬ 
cipline  him,  by  admonishing  he 
could  quit  If  he  would,  to  which  he 
replied,  *1  am  aware  of  that,  but  the 
devil  of  it  is,  I  can’t  would.’  ” 

The  same  historian  relates  that 
Lamborn  was  a  large  man  over  six 
feet  high,  and  was  a  line  looking 
man,  but  had  a  deformed  foot  and 
carried  a  large,  heavy  cane.  Once 
interrogated  why  lie  carried  so 
large  a  cane,  lie  said  in  reply,  “I 
carry  it  as  a  peace-maker;  don’t  you 
know  that  if  you  will  raise  your 
cane  and  crowd  your  antagonist, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  lie  will  run?” 
“But,”  said  his  friend,  “ho.v  about 
the  tenth  time?”  “Oh,  well,”  he 

said,  “you  must  not  be  so  d - d  a 

tool  as  not  to  then  run  yourself.” 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Raymond 
Blair  Pearce,  Secretary  of  the  White 
Hall  Historical  Society,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  from  a  letter  recently 
written  to  Mr.  Pearce  by  Sylvester 
10.  Snow  of  Chicago.  After  stating 
that  Lamborn  was  a  man  of  won¬ 
derful  intellect,  but  of  desultory 
habits,  whose  life  was  cut  short  on 
that  account,  It  reads  as  follows: 


Attempt  to  Read  Him  Out  of  Demo¬ 
crat  Party,  But  Fail. 

“The  late  Col.  Gregory  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  befriending  Lamborn,  Greg¬ 
ory  having  served  as  State  Treasur¬ 
er  and  Lamborn  as  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  of  Illinois,  when  the  Democrats 
of  White  Hall  called  a  meeting  to 
read  Lamborn  out  of  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party.  Gregory  told  Lamborn  of 
the  purpose  of  the  call,  to  which 
Lamborn  replied  that  he  was  down 
and  out,  and  that  probably  it  would 
be  beyond  his  power  to  prevent  the 
action.  Gregory,  however,  took 
Lamborn  in  charge,  got  him  sobered 
up  and  fitted  out  with  a  complete 
outfit  of  clothes  and  shoes,  includ¬ 
ing  a  stovepipe  hat.  Lamborn  pre¬ 
sented  u  statesman-like  appearance 
in  his  new  togs  and  took  a  seat  in 
a  prominent  location.  When  the 
chairman  announced  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  and  read  the  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  resolution  Lamborn 
arose  and  asked  for  the  right  of  de¬ 
fense,  which  was  granted.  He  then 
took  tlie  platform  with  great  digni¬ 
ty  and  after  a  full  minute  of  silence, 
said,  ‘So  you  have  called  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  read  me  out  of  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party?  Why,  damn  you,  I  made 
the  Democratic  party.  I  see  here 
the  name  of  So  and  So  attached  to 
the  resolution,’  and  then  he  proceed¬ 
ed  one  by  one  to  pay  his  respects 
to  each  signer,  giving  his  knowledge 
of  each  as  he  knew  them  and  their 
guilt  for  various  offences  in  the 
confidence  between  lawyer  and  cli¬ 
ent,  and  as  lie  proceeded  there  was 
a  scurry  to  get  from  under  his 
scathing  denunciation  until  there 
was  not  sufficient  number  left  in  the 
meeting  to  pass  the  resolution. 
Lamborn  remained  in  good  standing 
in  the  Democratic  party  until  his 
death.” 

A  disbarment  proceeding  was 
brought  against  Lamborn  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  at  Van- 
dalia  in  1834,  which  is  reported  in 
1  Scammon,  123.  Lamborn  was 
represented  by  Judge  Sidney  Breese, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  onu 
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of  the  ablest  lawyers  cf  the  state. 
Lamborn  was  acquitted  of  the 
charges. 

Died  iit  White  Hall. 

Lamborn  died  in  the  Amos  Hotel 
at  White  Hall,  Illinois,  March  31, 
1847.  In  the  Sangamo  Journal  of 
April  8,  1847,  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing  under  the  title  “Died”: 

‘•In  White  Hall,  Greene  County, 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  .Josiah 
Lamborn,  Esq.",  late  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  this  State.  Mr.  L.  was  a 
man  of  rare  endowments — but, 
alas!  he  has  been  cut  down  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  by  that  fell  de¬ 
stroyer  of  our  race,  Alcohol. 

No  father  seek  his  merits  to  dis¬ 
close, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their 
dread  abode — 

There  each,  alike,  in  trembling  hope 
repose — 

In  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and 
his  God.” 

Also  in  the  Illinois  State  Register 
of  April  9,  184  7,  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Josiah  Lamborn,  Esq.,  late  At¬ 
torney  General  of  this  State,  died 
on  the  31st  ult.  at  White  Hall,  Il¬ 
linois. 

“Mr.  L.  was  a  man  of  superior 
order  of  mind,  a  powerful  and  con¬ 
vincing  reasoner,  and,  as  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  of  criminals,  was  probably  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  west.  His 
habits  of  dissipation  alone  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  rising  to  eminence.” 


Josiah  Lamborn  has  but  one 
parallel  in  history,  namely  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  His  downfall  and  early 
death  were  doubtless  due  to  his 
habits  of  intemperance  which  grew 
upon  him  as  the  years  went  by.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Lamborn  family,  he  was  command¬ 
ing,  large  and  very  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  standing  over  six  feet  tall, 
and  having  long  black  hair  and  mo¬ 
bile  countenance.  There  is  no  pic¬ 
ture  extant  of  him.  I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  enumerating  many  of 
his  shortcomings  related  by  the  his¬ 
torians  because  I  feel  that  they 
were  brought  about  by  his  indul¬ 
gence  in  strong  drink.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  bring  out  and  extol  his 
wonderful  intellect,  rather  than  de¬ 
preciate  him  by  his  weaknesses.  He 
had  no  superior  mentally  among  liis 
contemporaries. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  valuable  assistance  from  El¬ 
mer  Lincoln  Wendell,  President, 
and  Raymond  Blair  Pearce,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  White  Hall  Historical 
Society,  Honorable  Oscar  E.  Carl- 
strom,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Roy  Lamborn,  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  Alfred  Lam¬ 
born  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Fritz 
Haskell,  of  Winchester,  Illinois, 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  of  White  Hall. 
Illinois,  and  Miss  Clem  Lamborn 
and  Mrs.  Ida  Hammond  Clark,  both 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

HENRY  POLK  LOWENSTEIN 
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JUDGE  THOMAS  HENSHAW, 
President  or  tlie  Greene  County  Bar, 
whose  active  interest  brought  about 
the  event  that  has  given  impetus  to 
!  lie  importance  of  Attorney  General 
Josiah  Lam  born  as  a  character  of 
Lincolnian  history.  Judge  llen- 
shaw’s  early  law  career  was  spent 
in  White  Hall,  but  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Carrollton  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  professional  life. 
Judge  Henshaw'a  tribute  to  Annie 
Louise  Keller  in  connection  v\ith 
his  address  herewith  is  both  schol¬ 
arly  and  profound. 
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DECORATION  DAY  AND  LAM  HORN  MEMORIAL 


Program  Held  in  Princess  Theatre  at  2:30  p.  ///.,  Monday May  30 ,  1927, 

Judge  Thomas  Henshair  Presiding. 


Invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  .1. 
O.  Raines. 

The  presiding  officer  made 
following  remarks: 

.May  3 Uth  lias  long  been  observed 
as  Decoration  Day.  T  lie  law  lias 
made  this  day  a  legal  holiday.  Up¬ 
on  this  day  the  marts  of  business 
should  be  closed.  The  hum  of  in¬ 
dustry  should  cease.  The  hands  of 
toil  should  rest.  The  people  should 
come  with  grateful  hearts,  and  with 
loving  hands  strew  bowery  memen¬ 
tos  upon  the  windowless  homes  of 
those  who  at  duties’  call  with  fear¬ 
less  tread  marched  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

This  city  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  ready  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State.'. 

“What  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  la¬ 
bored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and 
turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  jolts, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich 
navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts 
perfume  to  pride. 

No; — men,  high-minded  men 
Constitute  a  State.” 

All  growth  demands  services;  all 
advancement  requires  sacrifices. 
.Measured  by  these  standards  White 
Hall  has  always  had  its  high-mind 
ed  'men  ready  to  render  services  and 
make  sacrifices  to  Stale  and  Nation. 
Itiiried  within  her  cemeteries  are 
soldiers  o.f  every  war  that  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  ever  been  engaged  in,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Revolutionary  War. 
There  rests  from  the  cares  and  la¬ 
bors  of  Ibis  world  in  one  of  the 


beautiful  cemeteries  of  this  City  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  who  m  his  day  and  age,  stood  in 
the  embattled  ranks  of  that  little 
patriotic  army  that  won  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  this  country  and  who 
bred  the  sum  that  was  heard  around 
the  world.  Also  buried  within  one 
of  the  cemeteries  of  this  City  are 
the  remains  of  a  gifted  and  eloquent, 
lawyer  and  statesman,  Josiah  Lam- 
born,  whose  interesting  biography 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
by  a  former  White  Hall  boy,  the 
Hon.  11.  I'.  Lowenstein,  now  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  gifted  author  of  Kansas 
City. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  this  City  for  its 
intelligent  efforts  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  names  of  many  former 
citizens  of  this  City  and  County. 

White  Hall  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  her  citizens  have  always  re¬ 
sponded  to  duties’  call.  This  City, 
until  recently,  was  the  home  of  an 
obscure  country  school  lea.  her  who 
was  not  known  even  to  Hie  citizens 
of  the  adjacent  town  where  she 
taught  a  country  school.  When  du¬ 
ty  called  upon  her  to  protect  the 
school  children  under  her  care  the 
pioneer  Russell  blood  and  Russell 
courage  manifested  itself  and  in  the 
performance  of  hei  duly  she  laid 
down  her  young  life  for  the  benelit 
of  others,  thereby  saving  the  lives 
of  the  school  children  under  her 
charge.  He  who  spoke  as  man  nev¬ 
er  spake  said: 

”li router  love  bath  no  man  than 
(his; 

That  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.” 

.Measured  by  this  requirement  the 
young  sou!  of  Annie  Louise  Russell 
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Keller  was  not  found  wanting  and 
amid  stress  and  storm  it  went  forth 
unterrified  and  unafraid  to  meet  its 
God. 

The  young  school  teacher  who 
was  unknown  on  the  morning  of 
April  19th  last  was  read  of  and 
known  and  admired  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  every  hamlet  and  C'ity  in  the 
United  States.  Her  courageous  act 
has  placed  her  among  the  immor¬ 
tals. 

This  day  should  be  observed  with 
eloquence,  flowers  and  song. 

We  will  now  listen  to  one  of  our 
country’s  greatest  songs,  "America,” 
by  the  audience. 

After  the  singing  of  the  above 
song  the  President  said: 

"We  are  fortunate  to  have  with 
us  this  afternoon  a  former  Greene 
County  boy,  who  long  since  out¬ 
grew  this  County  and  is  no»v  an 
honored  citizen  of  the  Capitol  of 
this  State.  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  gift¬ 
ed  and  eloquent  C.  J.  Doyle,  who 
will  now'  address  you.” 

Mr.  Doyle  delivered  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  interesting  address  upon 
Josiah  Lamborn  and  the  Soldiers  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Male  Quartet  of  White  Hall 
sang  two  beautiful  songs. 

Then  the  President  said: 

"I  know'  you  appreciated  the  pa¬ 
triotic  prayer  of  Rev.  .).  O.  Raines. 
You  certainly  enjoyed  the  great  and 
interesting  address  of  Mr.  Doyle. 
The  Press  of  this  County  cannot 
render  a  greater  service  to  its  read¬ 
ers  and  the  people  of  this  County 
than  to  publish  his  address  in  full, 
which  I  hope  it  will  do.  I  know 
you  were  delighted  with  the*  singing, 
of  the  male  quartet.  White  Hall 
should  be  and  no  doubt  is  proud  of 
this  quartet.  We  are  glad  to  have 
with  us  so  many  members  of  the 
(irand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Their 
number  is  growing  less  every  year, 
while  the  number  of  the  graves  of 
this  order  to  decorate  is  growing 
larger.  We  certainly  appreciate  what 
they  did  and  it  should  be  our  objoct 
and  our  aim  to  make  their  last  days 


their  best  days.  The  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  this  order  has  crossed  that 
River  whose  other  side  laves  the 
shores  of  eternity. 

"On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground. 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  fame  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

"We  are  also  happy  to  have  so 
many  members  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  present  on  this  occasion.  We 
are  proud  of  their  valor  and  their 
services.  1  think  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  American  Legion  who 
have  seen  and  experienced  the  dev¬ 
astation  and  horrors  of  war  will 
join  with  me  in  hoping  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  we  will 
learn  war  no  more  and  for  that  new- 
age  of  world  peace. 

"When  navies  are  forgotten, 

And  Meets  are  useless  things; 
When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bos¬ 
om 

Beneath  the  eagle’s  wings; 

When  memory  of  battles 

At  last  is  strange  and  old; 

When  nations  have  one  banner 
And  creeds  have  found  one  fold; 

When  the  Hand  that  sprinkles  mid¬ 
night 

With  its  powdered  drift  of  suns 
Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 

Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns; 

Then  Hate’s  last  note  of  discord 
In  all  God’s  world  will  cease, 

In  the  conquest,  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory,  which  is  peace.” 

When  that  great  and  glorious 
time  shall  come  may  we  be  like 

"Abou  Ben  Adhem  who  (may  his 
tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream 
of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  In 
his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in 
bloom. 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 
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Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Ad- 
hem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he 
said, 

“What  writest  thou?”  The  vision 
raised  its  head, 

And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet 
accord, 

Answered,  “The  names  of  those  who 
love  the  Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou. 
“Nay,  not  so,” 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke 
more  low. 


But  cheerly  still;  and  said,  “I  pray 
thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fel¬ 
low-men.” 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The 
next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love 
of  God  had  blessed, — 

And,  lo!  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led 
all  the  rest!” 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by 

Rev.  W.  .1.  Frost. 


KKSOl.l’TION  OF  THANKS 


WHEREAS  at  the  request  of  the  Greene  County  Bar  Association  the 
Honorable  C.  J.  Doyle  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  former  member  of  said 
bar,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address  on  Josiah  Lamborn  and 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Republic  at  Memorial  and  Decoration  Services  held  at 
White  Hall  on  May  30th,  1927; 

AND  WHEREAS  said  address  is  replete  with  the  interesting  early 
history  of  this  State  which  required  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  Mr.  Doyle 
to  collect  and  present; 

AND  WHEREAS  the  Honorable  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  formerly  a  member  of  said  bar,  has  spent  much  time  upon 
the  history  of  said  Josiah  Lamborn  and  gave  a  sketch  of  said  history  at 
said  services; 

AND  WHEREAS  The  Historical  Society  of  White  Hall  will  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  said  address  and  sketch. 

THEREFORE,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  be  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  C.  J.  Doyle  and 
Honorable  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein  for  said  address  and  sketch. 

AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  THAT  THE  Secretary  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  send  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  said 
Mr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Lowenstein  and  The  Historical  Society  and  purchase  of 
said  Society  a  sufficient  number  of  said  pamphlets  to  furnish  each  member 
of  this  Association  a  copy  thereof  and  to  file  with  tile  records  of  this  As¬ 
sociation. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  June,  192  7. 

Passed  by  the  Greene  County  Bar  Association 
June  13th,  1  927. 
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CORNELIUS  .T.  DOYLE, 

Orator  of  the  day  at  the  Lam  horn 
Memorial  exercises  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Greene  Countv 
Bar.  Mr.  Doyle,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  is  secure  in  his  leading  po¬ 
sition  as  Illinois’  great  orator.  On 
this  occasion  he  equalled  his  his¬ 
torical  effort  at  the  Shawneetown’s 
Lafayette  Centennial,  where  he 
spoke  to  twelve  thousand  people  of 
Southern  Illinois  on  the  character  of 
General  Lafayette  and  the  occasion 
of  his  official  visit  to  Illinois. 
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HON.  C.  J.  DOYLE  MAKES  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


Two  Programs  Are  Held  in  City  in 
Observance  of  Holiday — Lainborn 
Honored  by  Speakers  —  Soldier 
Dead  Are  Remembered  in  Pitting 
Pxereises. 


(White  Hall  Register-Republican, 
Friday,  June  3,  1927). 


Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  lo¬ 
cally  was  more  elaborately  observed 
here  last  Monday  than  usual.  It 
was  a  dual  affair — special  exercises 
being  held  at  the  Lainborn  grave  at 
the  old  cemetery  at  1:30  p.  in.,  and 
at  3  o’clock  special  exercises  for  the 
soldier  dead  were  held  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Theatre.  In  the  morning  the 
weather  was  threatening  and  unusu¬ 
ally  cool.  It  hud  been  planned  to 
hold  the  regular  Memorial  exercises 
at  Whiteside  Park,  but  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  those 
in  charge  made  arrangements  with 
Joseph  Lyman,  manager  of  the 
Princess,  to  hold  the  exercises  in  the 
theatre.  This  last  minute  change  of 
plans  was  a  little  confusing  and 
scores  of  people  waited  in  or  near 
the  park  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
they  realized  that  the  exercises  were 
to  be  held  elsewhere. 

The  White  Hull  Historical  Socie¬ 
ty  and  the  Greene  County  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  had  prepared  a  special 
program  to  be  held  at  the  old  cem¬ 
etery  in  honor  of  Josiah  Lainborn, 
former  Attorney  General  of  Illinois, 
who  died  in  184  7  and  is  buried  in 
the  old  cemetery  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  city.  Hutil  a  year  or  so 
ago  his  grave  had  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
Atty.  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  wrote  a  poem 
dedicated  to  Lainborn  which  re¬ 
vived  local  interest.  especially 
among  members  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  as  result  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  they  prevailed  upon  the  City 
Council  to  clear  off  the  cemetery. 


build  a  new  fence  around  same  and 
repair  the  broken  slab  which  had 
marked  the  Lainborn  grave.  The 
special  program  of  last  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  was  very  appropriate  and 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  The 
exercises  were  attended  by  several 
hundred  people.  Fd.  C.  Pearce  pre¬ 
sided  and  Rev.  Victor  H.  Roberts 
gave  the  invocation.  Robert  Potts 
recited  Mr.  Lowenstein’s  Lainborn 
poem,  after  which  Hon.  H.  P.  Low¬ 
enstein  gave  an  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  Josiah  Lainborn.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr. 
Pearce  placed  on  the  grave  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bouquet  of  Mowers  present¬ 
ed  by  Harding,  the  Florist.  .Just 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  services, 
the  Roodhouse  Band  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  services  at  the 
cemetery  at  Roodhouse,  came  to 
White  Hall  and  gave  a  selection  at 
the  old  cemetery,  after  which  the> 
returned  to  the  Princess  Theatre 
and  gave  another  selection,  return¬ 
ing  to  Roodhouse  to  participate  in 
the  concluding  services  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  there. 

i 

ExiTcises  at  the  Princess, 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  the 
principal  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
were  held  at  the  Princess  Theatre 
which  was  practically  filled  by 
friends  and  admirers  of  Hon.  (\  J. 
Doyle  of  Springfield  who  was  the 
orator  of  the  day.  Judge  Thos. 
Henshaw  of  Carrollton,  President  of 
the  Greene  County  Bar  Association, 
presided.  invocation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  J.  ().  Raines,  and 
after  brief  remarks  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  he  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  day.  Hon.  C.  .1.  Doyle,  Fx-Sec. 
of  State,  who  spoke  for  an  hour  or 
so.  The  first  portion  of  his  address 
was  devoted  to  the  soldier  dead. 
Members  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  several  of 
whom  occupied  honor  positions  on 
the  platform  with  the  speaker,  were 
eulogized.  Mayor  W.  A.  Hubbard 
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of  Carrollton  and  Mayor  J.  H.  Piper 
ol'  White  Hall  and  others  were  also 
seated  on  the  platform., 

The  main  portion  of  Mr.  Doyle’s 

address,  however,  was  ue voted  to 
the  early  history  of  Illinois — espe¬ 
cially  that  period  during  the  lives 
of  Lamborn,  Lincoln,  Douglas  and 
other  great  men  of  the  pre-Civil 
War  period.  Mr.  Doyle  has  a  won¬ 
derful  personality,  a  very  pleasing 
voice,  splendid  enunciation,  and  for 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  no¬ 
ted  orators  of  the  state.  lie  is  a 
former  resident  of  Greenfield  and 
his  scores  of  friends,  regardless  of 
political  a UTlia tioii,  are  great  admir¬ 
ers  of  him  and  they  are  always  glad 
to  hear  him.  He  was  at  his  best 
last  Monday  afternoon,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  short  time  for  prepar¬ 
ation  and  the  great  amount  of  his¬ 
torical  matter  to  be  given,  he  gave 
most  of  his  address  from  manu¬ 
script,  which  is  rather  unusual  for 
Mr.  Doyle,  but  nevertheless  he  held 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  large 
audience  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
at  the  close  of  the  address  he  was 
heartily  received  by  hundreds  of  ol  1 
time  friends. 

After  a  selection  by  a  male  quar¬ 
tet  consisting  of  Robert  V.  Shaw, 
lCrnest  Koodhouse,  Dr.  L.  K.  Hal- 
lock  of  Roodhouse,  and  Virgil  Thur¬ 
man  —they  responding  to  encore — 
Rev.  W.  d.  Frost  pronounced  the 
benediction. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Chair¬ 
man  Henshaw  and  others  who  heard 
Mr.  Doyle’s  address,  particularly 
that  part  pertaining  to  Lamborn  be¬ 
cause  of  its  containing  so  much  of 
historical  interest,  we  are  publish¬ 
ing  same  in  full  as  follows: 

Text  of  Doyle’s  Address. 

Lincoln  had  his  Douglas.  Doug¬ 
las  had  his  Lamborn.  We  are  as¬ 
sembled  here  today  to  recall  the 
brief,  the  picturesque,  the  tragic 
career  of  Josiah  Lamborn  a  bril¬ 
liant  youth  not  a  native  of  this 
state  but  the  actor  of  a  principal 
role  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  important  dramas.  Jo¬ 
siah  Lamborn  was  only  thirty-eight 
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when  he  died,  alone  and  pitiable  in 
the  old  Amos  house,  a  landmark  in 
the  early  days  of  this  city.  There 
are  bright  pages  in  his  biography, 
but  most  of  them  are  tinged  with 
the  pathos  of  human  brilliance, 
growing  shadowy  and  fast  failing. 

Here  at  White  Hall,  he  started 
upon  his  career.  Whatever  of  fame 
he  acquired,  however,  he  wrenched 
from  a  reluctant  fate  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  Springfield.  Broken  and 
discouraged,  the  man  who  had  un¬ 
wittingly  furnished  young  Douglas 
with  his  first  great  opportunity  and 
setting,  and  associated  on  terms  of 
professional  and  social  intercourse 
with  Lincoln,  Browning,  Logan, 
Baker  and  Shields,  came  back  to 
this  community  in  penury  and  want 
to  die.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery,  which  in  the  sixties 
was  deserted  even  by  its  dead.  But 
Lamborn  continued  to  rest  amidst 
its  weeds  and  brambles.  The  simple 
stone  that  marked  his  grave  wearied 
of  its  task,  and  fell  into  a  crumbling 
heap.  Then  it  was  that  through 
painstaking  research  and  brilliant 
writings  of  Attorney  Lowenstein 
and  the  White  Hall  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  this  community  awoke  to 
the  precious  heritage  of  its  historic 
possession  of  this  memory,  this  life, 
this  grave. 

Lamhoni  Horn  in  Pennsylvania. 

Josiah  Lamborn  was  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  birth.  He  preceded  Abraham 
Lincoln  into  this  world  by  twelve 
days,  January  31.  1809  being  the 
date  of  his  birth.  His  parents 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  thence  to 
Washington  county,  Kentucky, 
where  he  grew  to  adolescence.  The 
date  of  his  coming  into  Illinois  is 
not  found,  but  he  prepared  by  legal 
education  to  practice  law.  Where 
he  received  his  education  has  n  t 
been  established.  A  fellow  citizen 
of  yours,  Hon.  Henry  Polk  Lowen- 
rtein,  now  of  Kansas  City,  has  made 
the  most  diligent  and  careful  exam¬ 
ination  for  facts  about  tills  man. 

Five  elements  in  his  life  attract 

our  attention  as  we  search  through 

the  histories  for  light  upon  him.  lie 
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was  a  picturesque  and  dramatic  fig¬ 
ure  in  whatever  he  did.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  natural  ability  and  at¬ 
tainments.  He  possessed  personali¬ 
ty  along  with  remarkable  felicity 
in  debate  and  in  conversation, 
swaying  crowds  and  public  opinion. 
He  associated  with  and  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  exceptional  talents  by 
that  most  distinguished  coterie  of 
all  Illinois  history,  of  whom  Doug¬ 
las  and  Lincoln  were  the  centers. 
He  rose  to  high  position  in  public 
places. 

He  became  the  foil  for  Douglas. 
He  gave  Douglas  his  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity — an  opportunity  the  strip¬ 
ling,  then  less  than  twenty-one,  a 
resident  of  Morgan  County  only  a 
few  weeks,  accepted  and  made  it 
profound  with  results  that  later 
were  to  affect  his  own  career  and 
the  course  of  the  American  people. 

Cripple  from  Birth. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of 
these  elements.  Lamborn  was  pic¬ 
turesque,  dramatic,  appealing.  Like 
Lincoln  he  was  six  feet  tall.  A  de¬ 
fective  foot  from  birth  made  him  a 
cripple.  He  carried  a  huge  cane 
and  often  leaned  upon  the  arm  or 
shoulder  of  a  friend  for  support. 
His  face  was  as  impassive  as  a 
stone  when  he  wished  it  to  be,  or 
could  be  enlivened  with  all  the  stir¬ 
ring  emotions  and  passions  that 
surge  through  men’s  souls.  With 
marvelous  tongue  and  easy  flow  of 
graphic  English,  he  became  vivid 
with  fire,  pathos,  or  the  wit  to  trans¬ 
form  his  mobile  countenance.  His 
voice  control  could  range  from  the 
extremity  of  harshness  to  softest 
melody.  He  was  resourceful  in  ef¬ 
fects,  and  played  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  with  the  skill  of 
the  Greek  orators  of  old.  In  law¬ 
suit  and  political  meeting,  he 
brought  into  effective  pluy  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  the  wiles  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist.  In  his  day,  conviviality 
was  a  common  habit.  Lamborn  at 
times  permitted  excesses  to  control. 

The  trial  of  a  celebrated  murder 
case,  near  Springfield,  gives  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  resources.  Lamborn 


as  attorney  general  appeared  to  as¬ 
sist  the  local  prosecution.  He  was 
fearless  and  unrelenting  in  his  pros¬ 
ecution  of  crime.  Believing  the  de¬ 
fendant  guilty,  Lamborn  was  intent 
upon  the  extreme  penalty.  Edward 
D.  Baker  was  attorney  for  the  de¬ 
fense  and  made  one  of  his  great  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  jury  for  mercy.  Lam¬ 
born  yet  was  to  speak. 

Pleading  indisposition,  Lamborn 
asked  that  court  adjourn  until  after 
supper.  With  arm  about  a  friend's 
shoulder  to  steady  him,  Lamborn 
limped  to  the  sheriff’s  home  and  re¬ 
quested  the  official  for  just  one 
candle  in  the  court  room  for  the 
night  session,  at  a  point  where  its 
rays  would  strike  full,  in  the  face 
of  the  jury.  The  officer  feared  the 
displeasure  of  the  judge,  but  Lam¬ 
born  prevailed  upon  him  and  offered 
to  take  any  evil  consequences  for 
the  stage  setting. 

A  Gripping  Court  Scene. 

When  the  crowds  assembled  for 
the  evening  session,  they  found  the 
court  room  full  of  dancing,  gro¬ 
tesque  shadows,  cast  by  the  lone 
flickering  candle.  The  court  offered 
no  objections  and  Lamborn  began 
by  standing  impressively  silent  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  for  several  minutes. 
The  candle  light  fell  upon  his 
leathery  and  pulseless  face.  He 
stood  half  bent,  leaning  upon  a 
chair  in  front  of  him.  The  audi¬ 
ence  sat  fixed  and  shivering  in  the 
cold  gloom.  The  lighting  effect  had 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  of  Baker. 

Lamborn,  when  he  finally  spoke, 
hurled  the  Biblical  command  at  the 
jury:  “Whoso  sheddeth  man's 

blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.”  He  paused,  straightened, 
and  then  slowly  repeated  the  terri¬ 
fying  admonition.  Again  a  pause, 
and  a  third  time  the  warning  of 
Holy  Writ.  Pointing  his  finger  at 
the  Jury,  the  shadow  of  his  figure 
magnified  into  immense  propor¬ 
tions,  like  an  all  pervading,  all  on- 
guiding  black  spirit,  he  solemnly 
exclaimed:  “Such  Is  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty.  Dare  you  disobey 
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it?”  That  was  all;  he  had  accomp¬ 
lished  his  purpose;  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  death. 

James  H.  Matheny,  who  was  wit¬ 
ness  and  chronicler  of  this  scene, 
has  written:  “I  have  seen  in  my 
lifetime  some  wonderful  actors, 
have  witnessed  some  extraordinary 
scenes  on  the  stage,  but  never  have 
I  seen  anything  to  equal  that 
night’s  work  in  that  humble  court 
room.” 

It  was  events  like  this  that  re¬ 
lieved  the  monotony  of  life  on  these 
prairies  almost  a  century  ago.  The 
court  house  was  theatre,  picture 
play  house,  forum,  wherein  the  ac¬ 
tors  were  friends,  acquaintances 
and  enemies.  The  common  denom¬ 
inator  of  life  was  the  man  who 
could  speak,  arouse  passion,  stay 
fright,  create  interest,  thrill,  excite, 
release  the  wells  of  emotion,  and 
stage  a  spectacle  of  this  character. 

Considered  Great  Lawyer. 

Lawyer  he  was,  of  natural  abili¬ 
ty  and  attainments.  Though  we 
may  not  know  the  source  of  his  ed¬ 
ucation,  we  have  ample  proof  that 
he  was  well  trained.  His  career  in 
law  was  varied  and,  like  the  man 
himself,  it  was  most  picturesque. 
Every  mention  of  him  found  in  the 
histories  and  reports  places  the  ad¬ 
jective  “great”  before  his  profes¬ 
sion — he  was  a  “great  lawyer” — 
John  M.  Palmer,  Linder,  Moses, 
Johnson,  all  agree.  He  was  well 
started  on  his  way  when  Lincoln 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  lawyer. 

To  understand  the  life  of  those 
days,  we  must  get  it  through  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lawyers.  Men  engaged 
in  the  profession  today  scarcely  can 
realize  how  meagre  the  pioneer’s 
lawyer’s  education  might  be,  and 
yet  how  profound  his  success.  The 
state  was  only  a  few  years  old. 
Statutory  law  had  just  begun  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  federal  stuutes  were 
few.  The  supreme  court  of  this 
state  was  publishing  its  lirst  volume 
of  decisions.  Law  schools  were 
not  necessary  institutions.  One 
could  not  know  much  law,  for  there 
was  little  law  for  one  to  know. 


Adjudication  of  difficulties  among 
men  took  place  in  public.  Office 
practice  such  as  we  have  today  was 
then  unknown. 

Then,  one  had  to  be  an  orator  to 
be  a  lawyer.  Since  success  in  prac¬ 
tice  depended  so  heavily  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  forensic  power,  few  had  the 
temerity  to  qualify  who  could  not 
orate  whenever  and  wherever  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  Lawyers  by  rea¬ 
son  of  this  training  and  natural 
ability  became  leaders,  and  each 
seemed  to  draw  about  him  a  group 
of  admirers  who  adhered  to  his 
views.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of 
the  times  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
when  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  each  fabricated  his  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy,  and  gathered 
about  him  those  influenced  by  his 
personality  and  his  teachings.  These 
old  sages  centered  upon  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  government.  Plato’s  prin¬ 
ciples  and  precepts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  state  are  vital  to  this  day, 
having  lived  through  all  the  ages. 

"Athens  of  the  West.” 

We  can  see  a  striking  contrast  in 
setting  magnificent  Athens  of  the 
philosopher’s  age  against  the  crude 
Illinois  pioneer  towns  of  the  thir¬ 
ties,  but  1  can  not  refrain  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  draw  the  picture.  Jack¬ 
sonville  has  been  called  the  Athens 
of  the  West.  How  true  and  fitting 
that  appellation! 

Let  us  return  to  that  community 
of  sturdy  builders  of  state  and  na¬ 
tion.  when  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Lam- 
born,  Yates,  Hardin,  Thomas.  Mc- 
Connel,  Shields,  Duncan,  Browning. 
Baker,  Arnold.  Butterworth.  Logan. 
Trumbull,  journeying  like  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  philosophers,  by  primi¬ 
tive,  simple  means,  converged  upon 
this  little  prairie  settlement  for  ses¬ 
sions  of  court.  It  was  tedious,  tire¬ 
some.  lonely,  hard  travel  that  covet¬ 
ed  ease  and  rest  at  its  end.  Court 
business  was  not  pressing,  and  these 
men  were  leisurely  about  it.  Out 
in  the  streets  on  pleasant  days,  in 
the  stores  on  wintry  evenings,  these 
philosophers  of  the  new  Athens 
drew  about  them  their  followers. 
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and  preached  their  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Jacksonville  was  an  intellectual 
and  philosophical  center.  Spring- 
field,  the  meeting  place  of  the  same 
men,  added  the  social  and  the  con¬ 
vivial.  Social  life  in  the  capital 
was  gay,  and  courts  and  political 
conferences  attracted  the  state’; 
most  brilliant  men  from  every  di¬ 
rection.  Browning  gives  us  in  his 
recently  published  diary,  many  il¬ 
luminating  lights  upon  the  social 
structure  of  that  period.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  remarks  and  from  the 
stories  left  to  us  by  others,  that 
court  and  confabs  in  Springfield 
were  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
anticipation  by  public  men. 

Travelling  to  Springfield. 

An  aerial  view  of  Central  Illinois 
on  one  of  these  occasions  would 
show  the  lonely  trails  dotted  here 
and  there  by  solitary,  slow  moving 
figures,  often  in  high  hats  and 
frock  coats,  astride  laboring  horses, 
or  in  stage  coaches  lumbering  over 
the  rough  highways.  We  see  the 
wooded  country.  Settlements  are 
seen  in  the  clearings,  as  a  solitary 
farmer  is  carving  out  his  land  from 
the  primitive  forest.  Travelers, 
whether  by  horse  or  coach,  ford  the 
streams,  and  at  nightfall,  they  put 
up  at  tavern,  or  with  a  friendly  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  rest  for  the  renewal 
of  this  experience  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  These  moving  objects  are  con¬ 
verging  upon  Springfield,  capital  of 
the  state,  center  of  politics  and  so¬ 
ciety — Springfield,  not  the  proud 
city  of  today,  whose  stately  capitol 
and  majestic  skyline  tower  above 
the  prairies  and  are  viewed  for  miles 
— not  such  a  city,  but  a  town  of 
rough  buildings  and  log  huts,  va¬ 
cant  spaces,  mud  streets,  unlighted 
and  almost  untenanted  by  night  ex¬ 
cept  as  these  philosophers,  like  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Douglas,  sought  out  each 
other,  and  conversed  by  oil  lamps  in 
the  rear  of  the  village  stores. 

When  the  Springfield  political 
and  social  leader  wished  to  grace 
his  home,  he  invited  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  and  all  their  compatriots. 
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to  join  in  the  festivities.  We  are 
told  that  social  influences  in  that 
city  gave  Douglas  his  polish  of  man¬ 
ner  and  transformed  him  from  a 
careless,  negligent  fellow,  into  a 
glass  of  fashion.  At  the  Ninian  Ed¬ 
wards  home,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
met  Mary  Todd,  Mrs.  Edwards’ 
sprightly  and  beautiful  sister  from 
the  blue  grass  state,  and  became  her 
admirers.  Mary  was  dazzled  by  the 
intellectual  brilliance  of  Douglas, 
but  in  the  ungainly,  lanky  Lincoln, 
it  is  told  she  saw  destiny  en¬ 
throned. 

These  were  two  decades  of  in¬ 
tense  activity  for  these  men,  and 
with  their  legal,  social,  and  political 
contention,  time  never  languished. 
•We  see  Douglas  trying  to  concen¬ 
trate  himself  to  law,  but  a  Whig 
rally  on  November  19,  1839  ,  in 

Springfield,  demands  his  attention, 
lie  speaks  in  reply  to  Cyrus  Walker, 
candidate  for  elector.  Lincoln 
jumps  in  to  answer  Douglas.  The 
next  day,  Douglas  addresses  a  mass 
meeting  of  Democrats.  December 
9,  1  839,  his  party  convention  met 
in  Springfield  with  Breese  McCler- 
nard,  Adam  W.  Snyder,  W.  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  long  his  closest  friend, 
Trumbull,  Shields,  John  Dean  Caton 
Reynolds,  McConnel.  Dement  all 
present.  The  campaign  of  18  4  0  was 
hectic,  and  we  find  Douglas  and 
Lamborn  in  the  midst  of  it.  debat¬ 
ing  the  issues  with  Baker  and  Hard¬ 
in.  Thus  it  was,  day  after  day, 
year  by  year. 

Court  is  “Main  Attraction.” 

Theirs  was  the  theatre,  the  arena 
where  the  crowds  assembled,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  court  rooms 
were  jammed  when  trials  were  set, 
or  that  the  countryside  for  miles, 
congregated  at  political  meetings. 
They  and  their  issues  were  the  di¬ 
versions  that  broke  the  dull  tedium 
of  daily  existence.  Though  it  was 
a  period  sparse  of  railroads,  high¬ 
ways,  telegraph  or  newspapers, 
news  spread  with  remarkable  swift¬ 
ness.  It  was  uncanny  in  its  rapid 
travel  from  farm  to  farm,  from  set¬ 
tlement  to  settlement.  Ami  how 
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miraculous  the  response!  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  lind  a  political 
meeting,  or  a  court  case  in  a  town 
of  a  few  hundred,  drawing  specta¬ 
tors  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
amassing  an  audience  of  thousands. 

But  the  play  always  was  good, 
and  these  men  never  disappointed. 
There  were  no  failures  among  the 
characters  of  their  dramas.  The 
picturesque,  the  handsome,  the  no¬ 
ble  face,  the  solemn  countenance 
that  could  blaze  into  feeling,  or  by 
a  flash  of  wit,  discomfort  an  oppon¬ 
ent — these  were  the  accessories,  the 
masques  that  the  successful  lawyer, 
philosopher,  leader,  teacher,  of  the 
thirties  and  forties,  carried  with 
him  to  attract  and  to  hold  popular 
affection.  Lamborn  was  one  of  the 
great  lawyers,  actors  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  that  day  and  time.  The 
human  race  has  always  loved  mim¬ 
icry.  It  has  worshiped  its  actors, 
and  our  lawyers  of  that  period 
were  ever  mindful  of  the  potency  of 
the  dramatic  power.  Without 
schools  of  expression,  they  learned 
to  paint  scenery,  set  their  stages, 
write  their  dramas  and  direct  their 
production.  The  murder  case  I 
have  just  described,  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  lawyer’s  effective  settings. 

Traylor  Murder  Case. 

The  Traylor  case  was  another, 
and  this  trial  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
intense  partisanship  to  which  the 
public  could  be  fired  in  legal  cases. 
Lamborn  was  prosecuting  two 
brothers  named  Traylor,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  one  Fisher,  and 
was  very  vindictive  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tions.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
appeared  complete,  and  the  two  men 
surely  would  be  hung.  The  body 
of  the  dead  man  had  nol  been 
found,  but  that  omission  seems  to 
have  been  less  important  than  it 
would  be  today.  However,  after 
Lamborn  had  closed  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  the  defense.  represented  by 
Stephen  T.  Logan  calmly  walked  in¬ 
to  the  court  room  with  Fisher  by 
Ills  side.  The  crowd  was  aroused 
to  such  a  frenzy  that  Logan  was 
compelled  to  appease  its  passion 


against  Lamborn,  who  otherwise 
would  have  suffered  bodily  injury. 

May  I  recite  another  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  cases  in  which  Lamborn  was 
associated  in  the  defense  of  Peter 
Cartwright  and  his  camp  meeting 
near  Winchester  in  1841.  Lawless 
elements  in  large  numbers  assem¬ 
bled  near  the  Methodist  camp,  de¬ 
termined  to  break  it  up.  They  were 
prosecuted  successfully  by  John  J. 
Hardin,  a  Presbyterian,  later  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  gallant  death  as  a 
general  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  by  Jo- 
siah  Lamborn  of  whom  Cartwright 
has  written,  “Though  somewhat  dis¬ 
sipated  at  times,  he  was  a  talented 
gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  a  friend 
of  religious  order.”  Both  Hardin 
and  Lamborn  gave  their  services 
free  of  charge. 

Lacked  Fundamental  Ethics. 

It  is  said  that  back  in  those  early 
days,  the  profession  seemed  to  have 
lacked  considerable  of  what  we  to¬ 
day  regard  as  fundamental  ethics. 
Lamborn’s  first  case  before  the  su¬ 
preme  court  is  an  illustration.  It 
was  in  1834.  Lamborn  was  attor¬ 
ney  for  James  McKinney  against 
whom  Isaac  Finch  had  brought  suit 
in  the  justice  of  the  peace  court  on 
a  note.  The  amount  involved  was 
thirty-four  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents.  Finch  won  in  the  justice 
court,  and  McKinney  appealed  to 
the  circuit  court  where  he  again 
lost;  thence  he  went  to  the  highest 
court,  and  again  lost.  Samuel  D. 
Lockw'ood  was  a  member  of  the  su¬ 
preme  court,  and  as  such  he  also 
sat  upon  the  circuit  bench.  Jus¬ 
tice  Lockwood  heard  the  Finch-Mc- 
Kinney  case  in  the  circuit  court  at 
Jacksonville,  and  allirmed  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
when  later,  adjusting  his  robes  oil 
the  supreme  bench,  he  reviewed  this 
case  on  appeal  from  his  own  decis¬ 
ion.  and  the  records  show  that  he. 
in  his  opinion,  was  twice  right,  be¬ 
cause  he  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court,  upholding  his 
own  decision  in  the  lower  court. 

Such  a  thing  wus  not  uncommon 
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in  those  days,  and  Douglas  did  the 
same  thing  in  another  case,  in 
which  Lamborn  likewise  was  of 
counsel.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
impropriety  in  it,  and  neither  pub¬ 
lic  nor  bar  nor  bench  saw  fit  to 
question  it.  Legal  ethics  and  public 
opinion  would  today  be  shocked  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  circuit  judge 
sitting  in  review  as  a  supreme  jus¬ 
tice  in  any  case  that  might  have 
originated  in  his  circuit  court  be¬ 
fore  his  election  to  the  higher  court. 

This  case  also  serves  to  confirm 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
litigation.  Only  thirty-four  dollars 
and  seventeen  cents  were  involved 
in  this  suit,  yet  litigants  and  public 
followed  it  eagerly  to  the  court  of 
last  resort.  Lawyers’  fees  could 
not  have  been  large  nor  court  costs 
heavy,  and  the  questions  of  law  in¬ 
volved  were  trivial  by  our  measure¬ 
ments,  but  must  have  been  intense¬ 
ly  important  to  the  community  of 
that  time. 

Absolved  of  Charge  of  Unethical 
Practice  of  Law. 

At  the  same  term  of  the  supreme 
court,  when  Lamborn  made  his  first 
appearance  before  it  as  an  attorney, 
he  was  absolved  of  the  charge  of 
unethical  conduct  in  the  practice  of 
law,  preferred  against  him  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  Julius 
C.  Wright,  in  a  petition  for  his  dis¬ 
barment.  Little  has  been  found  on 
this  particular  case,  but  reports  of 
the  court  for  that  term  contain  its 
opinion  that  Lamborn  was  not 
guilty.  The  court,  however,  “deems 
it  proper  and  necessary  to  say  that 
while  the  proof  does  not  authorize 
the  findings  of  the  specifications 
and  charges  proved,  still  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  conduct  is  not  free  from 
censure.”  The  court  admonishes 
him  that  “he  guard  his  reputation 
with  jealous  watchfulness,  that  the 
indiscretions  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  may  not  be  repeated.’’  Dis¬ 
barment  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  severe  than  these  words  of  re¬ 
buke  and  admonition.  In  this  cele¬ 
brated  matter,  Ninian  W.  Kd wards 
prosecuted  as  attorney  general. 


while  Sydney  Breese  defended  Lam¬ 
born. 

How  harmless  the  court’s  opinion 
had  been  upon  Lam  born’s  fortunes, 
for  we  find  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state,  on  December  23,  1  840, 
electing  him  attorney  general  to 
succeed  Wicklift'e  Kitchell.  In  his 
first  case  before  the  supreme  court 
as  attorney  general,  he  came  off 
victor.  lie  represented  the  state 
auditor  in  defense  against  a  petition 
from  mandamus  to  compel  him  to 
perform  a  ministerial  service  with 
reference  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
school  lots  in  Chicago.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  reporter  of  the  court,  was 
attorney  for  the  relator.  The  su¬ 
preme  court  today  would  scarcely 
regard  it  as  ethical  for  its  reporter 
to  aopear  before  it  as  a  practicing 
attorney. 

Lamhorn  Faces  Lincoln  As  Opposing 
Counsel. 

During  Lam  born’s  service,  both 
Douglas  and  Breese  were  members 
of  the  supreme  court.  Lamborn 
faced  Douglas  more  than  once,  but 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  records  that 
the  memory  of  their  first  heated  en¬ 
counter  in  politics  in  Jacksonville 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  Douglas  in  that  city,  influenced 
or  tinged  lyis  judicial  processes. 
Early  in  th/s  rather  embarrassing 
relation,  Murray  McConnel,  always 
a  staunch  Douglas  partisan  and  one 
of  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  of 
that  stirring  time,  appeared  on  one 
side,  and  Lamborn  on  the  other, 
but  Douglas  disregarded  friendship 
and  enmities,  and  decided  the  case 
on  what  he  regarded  as  its  merits, 
against  McConnel  and  in  favor  of 
the  state,  represented  by  Lamborn. 
In  at  least  two  cases.  Lam  hern 
faced  Lincoln  at  the  trial  table  as 
opposing  counsel. 

Lamborn’s  term  expired  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  1  843,  and  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Janies  A.  McDougall  by  the 
election  of  the  legislature.  Alto¬ 
gether  in  his  brief  legal  career, 
Lamborn  appeared  as  counsel  in 
forty-six  cases  before  the  supreme 
court,  twenty-six  of  them  as  a  pri- 
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vate  lawyer,  and  in  twenty  of  them 
as  attorney  general,  a  record  that 
outdoes  that  of  the  average  lawyer 
of  today  for  a  similar  period. 

Laiiiborn-Douglas  Clash. 

The  supreme  historical  event  in 
the  life  of  this  interesting  man  was 
the  occasion  which  was  destined  to 
shape  the  future  of  Douglas  and 
give  to  Douglas  the  leadership,  pow¬ 
erful  mastery  over  a  great  national 
party,  and  opportunity  later  to 
write  large  upon  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  by  practical  advocacy,  support¬ 
ed  by  matchless  oratory,  the  expan¬ 
sion,  development  and  internal  im¬ 
provement  policies  of  our  national 
union.  We  go  back  to  the  source 
where  the  clash  occurred  between 
Lamborn  and  Douglas.  We  find  en¬ 
vironed  in  this  scene  circumstances 
that  give  to  us  a  graphic  insight  in¬ 
to  these  times. 

The  stage  is  set  in  Jacksonville; 
the  day  is  Saturday,  and  the  month 
of  March,  1834.  We  vision  the  pio¬ 
neer  settlement  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  —  .Morgan  County.  Roads 
were  trails  across  the  rolling  up¬ 
lands,  leading  to  Jacksonville,  a 
town  of  shacks  and  cabins.  The 
period  was  almost  without  newspa¬ 
pers;  homes  were  not  connected  by 
telephone;  radio  had  not  even  been 
dreamed  of;  and  telegraph  and  the 
railroad  were  things  rumored.  In¬ 
formation  passed  from  person  to 
person.  A  few  Custom  newspapers 
permeated  the  countryside  with 
their  belated  news,  containing  only 
politics,  which  were  the  absorption 
of  the  day.  Our  forefathers  lived 
thus  detached  from  the  world,  an 
isolated  existence  with  all  the  re¬ 
pressions  of  soul  and  spirit  that 
unbroken  silence,  vast  solitudes  and 
illimitable  prairie  can  impose.  The 
glebe  was  stubborn,  markets  dis¬ 
tant,  prices  low  and  money  was  un¬ 
certain,  but  in  the  stout  heart  of 
the  pioneer,  hope  and  ambition 
abided,  and  his  goal  a  state. 

IVople  Lose  l,'aitli  in  Jackson. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  president. 
He  had  carried  Morgan  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  enthusiasm  for 


him  had  been  intense,  but  almost 
overnight  this  country  had  turned 
against  him.  There  was  none  of 
standing  and  respectability  to  de¬ 
fend  him  in  what  had  been  the 
house  of  his  friends.  Illinois  had 
been  aflame  with  its  magnificent 
projects  to  make  a  state,  projects 
for  internal  improvements  that  in¬ 
trigued  the  vision  of  the  lonely  peo¬ 
ple  who  saw  release  from  a  pio¬ 
neer’s  imprisonment.  Their  dreams 
were  coming  true  when  Jackson,  to 
whom  they  had  pinned  their  hopes, 
blasted  them.  His  hostility  to  the 
United  States  bank  ruined  the 
source  from  which  they  expected  to 
finance  their  gigantic  program. 
Popular  approval  of  Jackson  turned 
to  popular  revulsion.  He  had  tak¬ 
en  away  what  had  come  to  be  the 
people’s  fondest  ideal. 

Saturday  was  the  day  when  coun¬ 
try  folks  assembled  in  the  village 
to  exchange  ideas  and  news.  The 
women  shopped  and  traded  their 
products  for  household  necessities 
they  could  not  make.  The  men 
gathered  in  the  public  places; 
drinking  was  common  and  politics 
were  everywhere.  It  was  a  day  of 
noise  and  turmoil  in  the  little  town, 
with  partisanship  the  sole  vent  for 
the  relief  of  pent  up  spirits,  the 
safety  valve  that  prevented  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  This  Saturday’s  crowd  was 
unusually  large  and  interested,  and 
there  appeared  a  new  figure  in  its 
midst.  Two  weeks  before,  he  had 
not  been  there.  He  was  a  young 
man,  small  of  stature,  chalky  com- 
plexioned,  slender,  frail,  rather 
pompous  in  bearing,  almost  beetle 
browed,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
convincing  in  argumet.  His  name 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  Coming;  of  Douglas. 

Coming  into  St.  Louis  by  boat 
over  the  Ohio,  this  lad  had  worked 
himself  by  stage  from  that  city  and 
Alton  to  Jacksonville,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  He  had  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  when  he  reached 
Jacksonville.  He  possessed  one  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  but  it  did  not 
provide  work.  This  was  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  November,  1833.  On  advice 
of  his  lone  friend,  he  started  for 
Pekin  but  at  Meredosia  learned 
that  the  boat  had  blown  up  down 
the  river,  and  there  would  be  no 
other  up  the  river  until  spring. 
Tramping  across  country,  hungry 
and  cold,  Douglas  finally  reached 
Winchester,  where  lie  organized  a 
three  months’  school.  When  it 
closed,  he  hastened  back  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  March,  1834.  The  little 
town  was  a  live  frontier  community, 
as  we  would  say  “full  of  pep,’’  and 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  more 
sedate  cities  Douglas  had  known  in 
the  East.  The  town’s  hopefulness 
and  energy  inspired  the  boy,  and  he 
opened  an  office  to  practice  law. 

His  first  act  was  to  rally  the 
Jacksonians,  a  lew  of  whom  re¬ 
mained  under  the  cover  of  popular 
disfavor.  Douglas  sought  them  out, 
stalwart  McConnell  and  Brooks,  the 
editor  among  them,  but  they  were 
reluctant.  He  proposed  means  to 
turn  the  tide  back  toward  Jackson, 
but  while  they  despaired,  Douglas 
persevered.  He  planned  to  call  the 
Democrats  into  town  on  this  Satur¬ 
day,  and  a  hand  bill  had  gone 
through  the  country  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Its  political  appeal,  the  name 
of  the  new  leader  in  Jacksonville, 
an  audacious  newcomer,  drew  the 
curious,  the  loyal,  the  hostile,  the 
indifferent,  the  cowardly,  into  an 
irritated,  agitated  multitude  that 
tilled  the  village  and  turned  quiet 
into  a  rabble.  His  weak  kneed  fel¬ 
low  Democrats  still  were  fearful. 
The  crowd  seemed  ominous. 

A  tall,  commanding,  sinister, 
limping  figure,  huge  cane  in  hand, 
moved  among  them,  dramatic,  trag¬ 
ic,  masterful,  a  leader.  He  was  Jo- 
siah  Lamborn,  Democrat  and  vitup¬ 
erative  anti-Jackson.  None  there 
was  to  sponsor  Douglas’  resolution 
of  confidence  in  Jackson.  “You 
should  present  It,”  they  tell  him. 
“1  am  too  young,”  he  replied,  “and 

an  interloper.”  “It  is  opportunity 
for  you,”  they  came  buck  with  the 
implication,  "if  you  succeed.” 


Lam  bom  Attacks  Douglas. 

Douglas  accepted  the  gauge,  and 
rose  in  the  meeting  to  read  his  res¬ 
olution,  only  to  have  it  received  in 
silence.  At  the  conclusion  there 
hashed  across  the  scene  the  fiery 
Lamborn.  First  to  oppose  the  res¬ 
olution,  lie  revealed  himself  tne 
cause  and  the  origin  of  anti-Jack¬ 
son  feeling.  Douglas  had  unmasked 
the  opposition  leader.  Lamborn 
was  intense.  He  had  reason  to  be; 
he  had  sensed  a  weakening  of  his 
position  since  the  coming  of  Doug¬ 
las,  which  threatened  his  suprem¬ 
acy.  It  was  his  crucial  hour  before 
his  own  people,  among  whom  he 
had  lived.  It  was  a  dramatic  hour. 

Lamborn  even  questioned  the 
truthfulness  of  some  of  the  Douglas 
statements,  and  braved  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  temerity.  The 
crowds  gasped  in  the  tension  and 
awaited  the  challenge,  but  Douglas 
ignored  the  insult.  Young  Douglas 
rose  in  reply  and  at  once  his  mag¬ 
netic  personality  engulfed  the  hall 
to  inspire  his  followers.  He  swept 
everything  before  him.  He  was  a 
typical  orator  of  the  day,  noisy, 
raging,  emphatic,  shaking  his  shag¬ 
gy  head,  and  at  times  fairly  growl¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  oratory  of  the  day 
and  time,  that  the  people  enjoyed 
and  understood.  It  generated  con¬ 
viction  and  aroused  enthusiasm  to 
a  pitch  of  wild  excitement. 

Douglas  Leads  People  Hack  to  .lack- 
son’s  Favor. 

It  is  reported  that  Lamborn  fled 
the  hall  in  precipitate  haste,  while 
the  exultant  multitudes  carried 
Douglas  upon  their  shoulders 
through  the  streets  of  Jacksonville, 
shouting,  “High  Combed  Cock,”  the 
“Little  Giant.”  and  many  other  ap¬ 
pellations  of  which  “Little  Giant” 
clung  to  him  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Morgan  had  been  reunited  about 
Jackson,  and  the  fame  of  Douglas 
spread  throughout  the  land.  The 
turning  of  the  political  tide  In  one 
small  community  was  important 
enough;  the  vanquishing  of  Lam¬ 
born  was  vital;  the  star  of  Douglas 
rested  over  Central  Illinois  and  the 
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eyes  of  the  nation  began  to  turn  to 
him. 

1839,  and  a  new  political  cam¬ 
paign  was  near,  and  the  rumblings 
of  the  approaching  slavery  issue 
were  clear  and  distinct.  Lincoln 
had  come  to  Springfield  and  re¬ 
newed  his  acquaintanceship  with 
Speed.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  Stuart.  Douglas  found  in  the 
capital  a  larger  field  than  that  at 
Jacksonville,  and  frequently  was  to 
be  seen  on  its  streets,  and  it  was 
rumored  he  would  open  office  to 
practice  in  the  capital  of  Illinois. 
At  night  the  men  about  town,  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  affairs,  were  wont  to 
congregate  at  the  store  of  Speed,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  or  at 
Diller’s  on  the  east  side.  Douglas. 
Lincoln,  Lamborn,  Shields,  Baker, 

O.  H.  Browning,  Stephen  T.  Logan 
were  among  them.  The  evening 
started  in  peaceful  gossip,  confined 
to  the  more  ordinary  things  of  the 
day,  but  it  was  not  long  until  some¬ 
one  touched  the  match  to  politics 
and  the  acrimony  of  partisanship 
was  unloosed. 

I’lan  Famous  Debate. 

'  One  night  in  December,  as  the 
crowd  argued  in  Speed’s  store, 

Douglas,  impatient  and  irritated  by 
its  limitations,  exclaimed,  “This  is 
no  place  to  talk  politics,”  and 

hurled  a  challenge  to  the  Whigs  to 
a  public  discussion.  A  few  days 
later,  Lincoln  proposed  to  his  Whig 
friends  that  the  Douglas  challenge 
be  accepted.  Four  men  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  were  chosen — Stephen  T. 
Logan,  Edward  I).  Baker,  0.  H. 

Browning,  and  A.  Lincoln.  The 

Democrats  selected  Douglas,  Lam- 
born,  John  Calhoun  and  Jesse  B. 
Thomas.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  audience  room  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  served  the  leg¬ 
islature  as  hall  of  representatives, 
and  each  speaker  was  given  an  ev¬ 
ening. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  debate 
won  favor  in  the  city,  and  through 
the  excitement  attending  it,  the 
hall  usually  was  packed.  The  peo¬ 
ple  referred  to  it  as  the  "great  de¬ 


bate.”  Lincoln  was  the  last  speak¬ 
er.  In  the  meantime,  the  commun¬ 
ity  wearied  of  it.  Lincoln  was  not 
well  known  for  his  forensic  ability. 
His  audience  was  small  and  he  was 
discouraged,  but  the  address  he 
made,  ignored  at  the  time,  soon  was 
found  to  contain  superior  merit  and 
was  printed  in  the  Sangamo  Journal 
of  March  6,  184  0.  Lincoln  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  Douglas  and 
Lamborn,  so  we  have  this  positive 
evidence  from  Lincoln  himself  of 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  man 
Lamborn  as  a  public  speaker. 

Lamborn  Recognized  as  One  of  the 
Leaders. 

It  was  clear  that  in  Springfield 
among  those  giants,.  Lamborn  was 
able  to  hold  his  own,  and  that  he 
belonged  to  the  most  distinguished 
small  group  of  men  this  or  any  oth¬ 
er  state  in  the  union  has  known. 
From  its  number,  one  man  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  presidency  and  to  a 
place  in  world  esteem  and  affection 
surpassed  only  by  the  Man  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  Douglas  became  a  United 
States  senator,  and  for  years  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  nation,  and  today  his  biograph¬ 
ers  rightfully  place  him  among  the 
world’s  greatest  men.  Browning 
went  to  the  United  States  senate, 
was  Lincoln’s  confidant  during  the 
presidency,  and  served  in  Johnson’s 
cabinet  during  the  reconstruction 
days.  Baker,  eloquent  orator,  man 
of  magnetism  and  glorious  arhfeve- 
ments,  died  a  hero,  leading  Union 
troops  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  Shields,  he 
who  would  tight  a  duel  with  Lin¬ 
coln,  became  major  general  in  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  United 
States  senator  from  three  different 
states,  and  justice  of  the  Illinois 
supreme  court.  Lamborn  became 
an  attorney  general  of  Illinois;  We 
might  continue  the  enumeration  al¬ 
most  without  end. 

\  Great  Group  of  Men. 

What  a  group  of  men!  What  na¬ 
tion  or  what  time  has  assembled  its 
like?  From  the  Perlclean  days  of 
glorious  Greece  to  the  present,  we 
have  no  record  in  our  histories  of 
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such  a  coterie  as  this  one.  It  was  Josiah  Lamborn  and  his  relations 


greatness  itself  to  be  one  among 
them.  Yet  they  were  the  men  who 
came  up  from  the  rough  pioneer 
country  of  Illinois,  long  before  it 
had  enjoyed  sufficient  progress  to 
afford  even  a  glimpse  of  its  present 
grandeur.  They  walked  the  streets 
of  Springfield,  rode  the  mud  cir¬ 
cuits  of  Central  Illinois,  practiced 
law  in  many  county  seats,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  the  day,  and  shaped 
opinion  out  of  which  was  born  an 
era  of  worldwide  accomplishments. 

Lamborn  was  one  of  them.  To^ 
day  a  new  generation  assembles 
where  his  wearied  body,  from  which 
a  restless  soul  has  taken  flight,  to 
pause  in  memory,  and  mark  the 
spot  where  immutable  chemistry  is 
mingling  the  inevitable  change  back 
into  the  soil  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 


L.  B.  Patterson’s  Death. 

The  death  of  L.  B.  Patterson  oc¬ 
curred  suddenly  at  Roodhouse  as 
the  Roodhouse  Band  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  come  to  White  Hall  for  the 
Decoration  Day  exercises  on  May 
30,  1927.  This  saddened  the  events 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Patterson  was  a 
member  of  the  White  Hall  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  He  was  a  financier  of 
Chicago,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  his 
home  town  of  Roodhouse.  Suitable 
reference  was  made  by  the  Society 
to  the  widow,  who  has  made  suit¬ 
able  acknowledgment. 


Lott  or  from  Dr.  Meyer. 

On  May  28,  1927,  It.  C.  J.  Meyer, 
M.  1).,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  sent  greet¬ 
ings  to  tlie  White  Hall  Historical 
Society  as  follows: 

“Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
consideration  in  sending  me  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  your  memorial  exer¬ 
cises,  and  (lie  honor  to  be  paid  to 


to  the  Great  Emancipator,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We  do  not  know  just  to 
what  extent  President  Lincoln 
would  have  gone  had  he  lived  to 
complete  his  reconstruction  work. 
The  events  that  led  up  to  the  war 
were  not  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
South.  If  our  history  is  correctly 
recorded,  slavery  was  here  when  the 
Constitution  was  written,  and  the 
distilling  of  liquor  was  customary 
by  almost  every  community.  The 
American  people  have  outgrown 
both  of  these  instituions.  The  erad¬ 
ication  of  the  saloon  should  trend 
upward  and  to  a  higher  standard 
of  our  people. 

“You  do  well  to  keep  alive  the 
lessons  taught  and  the  sacrifices 
necessary  during  the  Civil  War  to 
keep  this  nation  one  and  eradicate 
slavery. 

“Let  me  say  that  I  cherish  a 
very  fond  recollection  of  my  visit 
to  your  community  last  summer,  at 
which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  some  very  fine  people.  I 
shall  never  forget  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clay  and  their  wonderful  orchard, 
Mr.  Griswold  who  was  kind  enough 
to  take  me  out  to  the  orchard,  and 
many  others.” 


Mag;  of  Company  G,  Olst  Illinois. 

The  audience  at  Princess  Theatre 
were  privileged  to  view  the  flag  of 
Company  G,  91st  Illinois  Infantry, 
presented  to  the  company  by  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Manchester  when  it  left 
there  for  service  in  1862.  The  flag 
was  brought  from  Manchester  by 
Fletcher  F.  Clark,  aged  92  years, 
one  of  only  two  survivors  of  the 
company,  the  other  being  N.  F. 
Smith  of  Manchester,  totally  blind. 
This  company  was  under  the  cap¬ 
taincy  of  Benjamin  Roodhouse 
and  E.  J.  Pearce.  The  flag  presen¬ 
tation  was  in  fitting  words  by  Rev. 
I.  ().  Raines. 
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